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MODERN FRENCH PHONETICS : 
apropos of Whitney's French Grammar. 

A grammar from the pen of this eminent 
scholar and veteran grammarian could not but 
be excellent, and we greet this, his latest book, 
with all the more pleasure as, hitherto, we have 
felt the need of a thoroughly practical French 
grammar, which, at the same time, should 
include the first steps of a scientific study of 
the language. The time devoted to Modern 
Languages in our schools and colleges is so 
short that, unless imparted throughout the 
course, the science of language will never find 
a place in the curriculum. "The design had 
in view in this book," says the author in his 

preface, "has been to furnish a grammar 

which should combine the advantages of 
practice and theory in a higher degree than 
others now existing. To this end, the most 
important facts of the language have been 
grouped and arranged in a series of Lessons, 
in an order suggested by practical convenience, 
each lesson being accompanied by sufficient 
Exercises." This forms the essential feature 
of the First or Practical part of the grammar, 
and is certainly a successful innovation in the 
art of grammar-making for the school-room. 
Nothing can be drier or more repugnant to 
young learners than a scientific grammar in 
which all the niceties of the language are dis- 
cussed at length and comparisons of the vari- 
ous cognate families and groups instituted in 
a manner to confuse rather than instruct. It is 
only after the mastery of the language and 
only when one turns to the study of the lan- 
guage as language that such a book can be 
inviting. But when practical lessons are ac- 
companied by judicious and well arranged 
scientific facts showing the historical develop- 
ment of the language, then the desire for 
further knowledge is awakened without detri- 
ment to the acquirement of that practical 
knowledge necessary for conversation. Al- 
though Professor Whitney has been guided to 
a certain extent by the "Conversation-Gram- 
mar" of Otto, yet the advance is so great that 
the careful scholar would hardly recognize it. 

The Second Part "gives a more penetrating 
view of the usages of the language, especially 
of its syntactical usages. The framework of 



the Lessons, which could only embarrass such 
a presentation, is discarded in it." Here we 
have as thorough a treatment of French syntax 
as the ordinary student will ever need. The 
specialist will find a complete treatment of the 
subject in purely scientific grammars and by 
private study. This second part also contains 
"a series of selected phrases from French 
authors of repute, exemplifying most of the 
usages of which it is the duty of a grammar to 
take note." These are accompanied by ap- 
propriate English exercises for translating into 
French, so that there is no lack of material for 
the thorough mastery of French, either spoken 
or written, since the exercises in French and 
English can form the basis of conversations. 
Attention is constantly directed to the corre- 
spondences between the French and Latin, 
thus facilitating the comparative study of the 
language, as far as that may be desirable. 

When we begin the study of a foreign lan- 
guage the first difficulty which we have to 
encounter is the pronunciation. Hence the 
first requisite is a thorough and complete 
knowledge of its sounds, otherwise it will ever 
remain a dead language to us. We may be 
able to read and write it correctly, but we 
shall never be able to speak or understand it. 
An indifferent or careless pronunciation is 
really worse than none at all. For it is very 
difficult to unlearn what has been wrongly 
learned and then relearn it aright. This is 
especially the case with a foreign language, 
even if we go to the country where it is spoken 
in order to correct a false pronunciation. 
Therefore too much care cannot be taken with 
beginners, that they may not fall into the usual 
school pronunciation which a native of the 
country would not be able to understand, nor 
would the scholar himself understand the 
language, if he were to hear it correctly spok- 
en. "There is always a musical flow to every 
language, which a foreigner rarely acquires 
without a long residence in the country, and 
even then he speaks with an accent, as it is 
called." This no teacher can be expected to 
impart, but every teacher is expected to give 
his scholars a correct idea of the sounds of the 
language taught (cf. Storm, Englische philolo- 
gie). The average grammar for learning 
foreign languages either omits all treatment of 
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pronunciation or treats it so falsely that more 
harm than good is done. But since the study 
of Phonetics has come to the foreground, 
grammarians have been forced to pay more 
attention to this subject, and it is beginning to 
receive due consideration. Professor Whit- 
ney, without attempting an exhaustive treat- 
ment of this subject, which would have been 
foreign to the plan of his book, has given some 
very practical hints that will be of great aid to 
the teacher. There is an excellent opportunity 
for some one to write an elementary book on 
Phonetics for class use, as the subject, though 
very important, is much neglected. A trans- 
lation, or adaptation, of Vietor's Elements of 
Phonetics, for school use in America, would be 
very acceptable to teachers. 

The very first statement made by Professor 
Whitney that "there is no strongly-marked 
distinction of long and short vowels in French, 
such as there is in English (and German)" 
proves conclusively the need of a text-book on 
Phonetics for school use. No one will doubt 
the correctness of the statement, and yet to 
those who have not paid especial attention to 
the subject it is completely misleading. There 
is in French a clear and finely-marked distinc- 
tion between long and short vowels and the 
excellent speaker proves his superiority by its 
exact observation. But that distinction is not 
as great, not as striking to the unpracticed 
ear, as in English or German. 

AH syllables appear short in conversation, 
yet, if the ear is attentive, it will perceive a 
quantitative distinction observed by a careful 
speaker who has properly trained organs. 
Even early French writers on the subject have 
maintained that there is no difference of quan- 
tity in the language, but it is to be feared that 
they have taken differences of quality for dif- 
ferences of quantity. For in the o-ferm& of 
hote and the o-ouvert of hotte there is a dis- 
tinction independent of quantity, while the a 
of pale and the a of paraitre differ only in 
quantity. Compare also cours (long) vs. court 
(short), dime (long) vs. rime (short), buche 
(long) vs. ruche (short), croute (long) vs. doute 
(short). The quantity in French seems to de- 
pend on the tonic accent, and a syllable be- 
comes demi-short when it loses this accent. 
But this is also a principle of the English 



language. Compare Professor Whitney in the 
Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association for July 1885, p. xxv. All lan- 
guages are subject to the same law, but not in 
the same degree as the English. This criter- 
ion loses some of its force when we remember 
that there is a difference of opinion about the 
place of the accent in French ; the English 
phoneticians claiming for it the first syllable of 
the word, and the Germans and Skandinavians 
the last. Compare Storm, EnglischePhilologie, 
p. 77 ff., and Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, p. 
126. Position also makes all the difference in 
the world. Notre, votre are short, but when 
they are final they become long. Thurot (De 
la Prononciation Francaise) gives the following 
as the principal rules for long vowels : 

(1) The vowels e (ai, oi), i, u (au), eu, ou, fol- 
lowed by e-feminin are long. 

(2) Vowels and diphthongs resulting from 
two vowels primitively separated by a conso- 
nant are long. This quantity is especially 
marked when final, in the tonic penult, and in 
the forms in which this penult becomes atonic. 

(3) Vowels or diphthongs before s-mute are 
long, e. g, est. 

(4) Vowels followed by soft ^ are almost long 
as tonics and often as atonies. 

(5) Every vowel is long before double r 
[nourrir, barrer etc.). 

(6) The vowel of the nasal sounds is uncer- 
tain : it is sometimes long and sometimes 
short. Every syllable terminated by an m or 
an n not doubled, before another consonant, is 
long by nature, feindre, teindre are trochees; 
bonU is a spondee ; endormir, temporal, are 
dactyles. 

(7) Au, eu, ou, coming from al, el, it, ol, ul, 
were generally long, not always. 

(8) Every vowel is short before x, before J 
pronounced, and followed by another conso- 
nant, before ct, ps, pi, It, (these are mots sa- 
vants), (cf. Sweet, 1. c. pp. 59, 60; Ellis, E. E. 
P. 518). 

We have just called attention to the quality 
of vowels as forming a great distinction in the 
pronunciation of French. It is well known 
that the English vowels are mostly open 
(Sweet's wide). The quality of closeness 
(Sweet's narrowness) in all English vowels is 
uncertain (cf. Sweet's Handbook of Phonetics 
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p. no). But the French has quite the opposite 
tendency. The open or wide vowels are few, 
there is an "absence of diphthongs (which are 
represented by consonant-combinations), and 
the peculiar gutturo-nasal vowels — everything 
directly opposed to English." Ibid. p. 122. 
In consequence of this direct opposition in the 
spirit of the two languages, French pronuncia- 
tion needs attentive study and long practice in 
the midst of well educated French people in 
order to acquire that pure intonation and 
musical flow so much admired in a good 
speaker ; otherwise difficulty will be experi- 
enced in pronouncing the simple and com- 
pound vowels ai, ay, ei, ey, e-mute, e-ferme, 
e-ouvert, eu, o. Without a certain amount of 
practice, a stranger will never pronounce e-mute 
so as not to be readily detected. The e-ferme' 
and the e-ouvert are as difficult, and eu and o 
form as many shades of sounds as ai, ay, ei, ey. 
je veux, liezi, feudataire, have eu-ferme ; 
fieur, meuble etc. eu-ouvert ; meubler, peti- 
plade, eu-mid-ouvert ; in heureux peureux the 
first syllable has the eu almost fermi. The 
vowel o demands minute study to distinguish 
between the sound of o-ferme as in duo, trio, 
chose etc. and of o-ouvert in col, sol, mol, etc. 
There is an infinity of sounds and these shades 
like the semi-tones in music, ought to be 
neither too low nor too high. But finding the 
exact shade of sound is not the only difficulty 
met with. "There are certain sounds, open 
or close, which beginners cannot render when 
they come before certain weak consonants," 
cf. globe, probe, robe, — code, methode, mode, 
where the o is very open, unless the tenuis be 
substituted for the media they are generally 
pronounced close. The sounds e, eu, o, when 
open are very open, as bet, seul, mol. In // 
Stait alors au faite des grandeurs there are 
five open sounds, and when properly pro- 
nounced they give grace to the sentence ; but 
when given the close sound the delicate ear 
is shocked. And the close sounds in epaule, 
autre, rose, trop, heureux, would be insup- 
portable if pronounced open. The i also, j 
whose sound should always be a very sharp : 
and close vowel in French, is pronounced open 
and long by most English-speaking people. 
The word ville is pronounced like veal, fil, ■ 
like feel Ital. virtu, like veer-too. (Comp. ! 



Storm, 1. c. p. 13, and Ellis, ibid. 105). The 
scholar needs to have his attention constantly 
called to these facts. 

The difficulty which the English have to 
contend with is the vowels of all foreign 
languages. Hence too much pains cannot be 
taken in the very beginning. Nor can too 
much stress be placed upon phonetics, not 
only in the study of a foreign language but also 
of our own ; it should form a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum in the common schools and 
even precede the English grammar, as sounds 
are acquired by young people with greater 
ease than by older people. 

Another peculiarity of the English pronun- 
ciation is the want of labialisation or rounding, 
which is indicated by the open clear sound 
noticed above. Sweet calls it the absence of 
lip-pouting. It is really the failure to protrude 
the lips when forming the vowels. The 
peculiar c/aw^-character (if I may be allowed 
this expression) of the English vocalism rests 
essentially upon the small participation of the 
lips in the formation of sounds (it being a rule 
of etiquette in England to move the lips as little 
as possible in speaking), says Sievers. It is 
evident from the foregoing that in learning 
French we should guard against the openness 
of the English vowels. For though the o of 
sol, robe, noce, etc., is open and short, that of 
not, dot, rob, body is much opener, opener 
even than that of the German Dotter, etc. 

The presentation of the different French 
vowels by Professor Whitney is excellent, and 
embodies the latest researches. The mute or 
silent e will ever give trouble, as it is an un- 
English sound (cf. Sweet, ibid. p. 26, § 71). 
It changes according to its position, and 
requires special study and practice to master 
all its shades, from complete silence as in 
acheter, to its very distinct «<-sound in expres- 
sions like de lets cheveux, or in words in ress., 
as ressac, or in cresson, besson, where it may 
have the sound of e-ouvert moyen, or nearly 
close e. The phoneticians are not at all 
agreed upon its value. It is, according to 
Storm, "distinct from the Norwegian unac- 
cented e," which he identifies with the Ger- 
man, (gerettet, gab<>) ; it is called by French 
grammarians moyen-ouvert, and its sound is 
nearly eu-moyen, being opener than eu in jeu 
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and less open than eu in seul. Professor Whit- 
ney's htirt and hut, though not exact, come as 
near to it, perhaps, as any English sound. 
When final it is not quite like the English the 
before a consonant, but that is approximately 
the sound and will serve as a guide to learners. 
The whole treatment of this letter is recom- 
mended to the careful study of teachers, es- 
pecially the remark on the absence of the 
vanishing sound of "long e," with which not 
only our "long a," but nearly every English 
vowel not immediately followed by another, 
usually ends. 

The French i is higher than the English 
which is "slightly lower than in other lan- 
guages, verging towards (e). In French it is 
often very high, amounting almost to a conso- 
nant (cf. Sweet 1. c. p. 27, 123)." We can 
observe this when foreigners pronounce our 
word pity which sounds to us like pee-tee. Its 
sound is the most delicate and sharp of all the 
vowels. It is the close i, Sweet's high-front- 
narrow, while the English i is the high-broad- 
wide, or open; hence the difficulty in giving it 
its proper sound, and one must guard against 
pronouncing it like our veal, feel, etc. Our i 
in machine, pique, as pronounced by the most 
careful speakers, has the correct sound. A 
careful distinction has been made between the 
o-fenne', as in chapeati, bean, etc., and o-ottvert 
as in sol, col, etc., and this cannot be empha- 
sized too much. The ability to make a clear 
distinction between the close and open French 
vowel is the Shibboleth of an excellent pro- 
nunciation. 

The French u must be acquired from a good 
teacher. No description will be able to give 
a correct idea of its nature. Prof. Whitney's 
is as successful as any and may serve to guide 
the learner to the correct pronunciation of this, 
to English people, very difficult sound. There 
are various shades of difference to be observed. 
In French it is like the «-high, amounting al- 
most to a consonant (cf. above). Sievers 
doubts the identity of the German and French 
u (?V) and eu id) and suggests the following tab- 
ular view as representing the relation of these 
sounds : 

FR. DAN. GER. 



II 

o 



From this we see that in the German it, o, 
the tongue is one degree lower than in i, e, 
while, on the other hand, the other languages, 
like the French and Scandinavian, possess ii- 
and o-sounds which correspond almost exactly 
to the unrounded front vowels i, e, etc. The 
eu is Sweet's 3, 3, ce (i. e. mid-front-narrow- 
round, mid-front-wide-round and low-front- 
narrow-round) while the English sounds in 
fur, hurt, err, bird etc., is Sweet's eh (mid- 
mixed-wide), reh (low-mixed-narrow, and aeh 
(low-mixed-wide), i. e. the English sounds are 
not rounded. We are here before the same 
difficulty as in que, or e final, which belongs to 
this same class of sounds. This whole class 
is difficult to define, and more difficult to ac- 
quire and practice. Phoneticians are not yet 
at one in regard to the value of the different 
shades of sounds and we can only recommend 
careful attention to the pronunciation of the 
educated French. 

The nasal vowels are extremely well ex- 
plained and will repay careful study. They 
require more care than all the other vowels, as 
they are sounds entirely foreign to the English 
language and can be mastered only after long 
practice. 

If the English experience difficulty with the 
vowels, the Germans are not less troubled 
with the consonants, while the French struggle 
with the accent (cf. Storm, ibid., p. 13). But 
even though the consonants do not offer so 
great difficulties to the English as the vowels, 
yet there are a few finer shades of distinction 
in their pronunciation by different nations to 
which it is necessary to call attention. The 
manner in which these sounds may be begun 
and closed is very variable. We may begin 
them in the first place with what Ellis calls the 
clear glotiid(S) and Sweet the clear beginning, 
where "the vocal chords are in a position for 
voice, which begins without an introductory 
flatus." During the explosion, however, the 
air still left in the lungs is thickened by the 
pressure of the expiratory muscles, and, if the 
pressure is released in the moment of explo- 
sion, or shortly after, the explosion is short 
and quickly broken. This produces the mute 
with open larynx now usually heard among 
the Slavs and Romance nations in the begin- 
ning and middle of words, and not rarely by 
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the Germans. But whenever another breath 
is allowed to unite with the explosion then a 
mute with a breathed or gradual beginning, 
or the aspirated mute, arises (spiritus lenis), 
the North German (p, t, k) initial. The clear 
beginning (our first) might be considered the 
most natural way and is the most usual one in 
English, though not in German. Even in 
English it is not always possible to produce 
the pure clear beginning, especially in rapid 
and lively conversation where the energy of 
the speaker tends somewhat to the German 
beginning, which is "a strong puff of breath 
often heard in English in emphatic pronuncia- 
tion." There are many shades of aspiration 
between the clear beginning and the gradual, 
or breathed, so that it will often be difficult to 
decide to just which beginning a certain pro- 
nunciation is to be classed. We may consider 
the p, t, k of the Romance nations and the 
Slavs as an example of the unaspirated or 
pure beginning, and the p, t, k of the English 
as an example of the slightly aspirated, yet 
still clear, beginning ; while the German (p, t, 
k) will serve to exemplify the third variety. 
The English received pronunciation of medial 
(b, d) is, however, peculiarly neat and more 
like the French and Italian in this respect, 
while the quiet way in which an Englishman 
says and distinguishes (too, do) without any 
effort puts the upper German to despair. 

Aside from these shades of difference shown 
in the beginning and close of the various con- 
sonants, the nature of the English and Contin- 
nental varieties are slightly different. Take, 
for instance, the series (t, d, 1, n) and it is soon 
evident that "the tip of the tongue for 
received English is not so advanced towards 
the teeth and gums as for the Continental 
sounds." In other words, the English use the 
so-called cerebrals or cacuminals, while the 
Continental people employ the pure dentals. 
The only recognized English dental (by pho- 
neticians) is before the (r) in some of the north- 
ern dialects of England. A native of Bengal 
"distinctly recognized his own cerebral £ rfas 
true English sounds, and his own dentals, or 
as he considers them 'soft,' /, d, as true 
French sounds." This distinction, however 
slight it may be, is readily observed by one 
who is accustomed to it in his own language, 



and is one of those niceties in pronunciation 
which marks the cultured speaker. "A for- 
eigner would consider our (t, d, 1, n) retracted. ' ' 
These finer distinctions are, however, seldom 
considered in text-books, or in giving instruc- 
tion, and yet they are essential to a perfect 
pronunciation. It is not my intention to dis- 
cuss the question at length, but only to point 
out some of the difficulties which beset the 
learner when attempting to master the pro- 
nunciation of a foreign language. One may 
be able to imitate the sounds pronounced to 
him by a native and unconsciously acquire 
an excellent pronunciation ; but only he who 
studies the language in the light which accu- 
rate theoretical and practical investigations in 
the field of phonetics has thrown upon the sub- 
ject will ever master these sounds so well as 
to observe the finer distinctions of the differ- 
ent languages. Theoretical study alone is not 
sufficient ; practice, either in the country itself, 
which is best, or with a thorough teacher con- 
versant with the language, is also necessary. 
The need of a school of phonetics to educate 
teachers, not only in foreign languages, but in 
their own, is making itself more and more felt. 
Prof. Whitney's treatment of the consonants 
is an excellent introduction to their study and 
far superior to that found in the ordinary text- 
book. No one could expect a full and com- 
plete treatment of the subject here, still all 
the essential points are clearly and concisely 
discussed. Every statement is accurate and 
reliable, which gives additional value to the 
book in this age when vagaries of opinion 
seem to be in order. The beginner will find 
all that he needs for his initiation into French 
pronunciation, and, having mastered the first 
steps, will be well prepared for the fuller treat- 
ment of the subject under competent (native) 
teachers. 

We find the same care in the grammar 
proper as in the opening chapter on pronunci- 
ation. One instance of concise and accurate 
statement may be seen in his remarks on the 
formation of the French future (p. 41 in note 
c). It will also serve to show how appropri- 
ately the formation of the language and com- 
parative grammar may be woven into a prac- 
tical lesson for beginners. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the author seems to incline to a less- 
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authorized usage, as in the plural of the 
adjective fatals (raasc). Littre admits no 
plural whatever and the best authorities agree 
with him. Fatals is, to be sure, gaining 
ground and will no doubt one day obtain. I 
see no benefit to be derived by conforming to 
the French rule of prefixing the conjunction 
que to the inflection of the subjunctive tenses, 
nor in making the preposition to the "sign of 
the infinitive. ' ' Such obsolete usages and terms 
might advantageously be dispensed with, as 
they are really misleading and help to form 
wrong impressions which it is almost impossi- 
ble to correct. 

The remarks on the formation of the differ- 
ent parts of the verb (p. 85 ff.) are highly to be 
commended and will serve to lighten its study 
very much. This and the chapters on the 
irregular verbs, on the conjunctive and dis- 
junctive pronouns, on the use of ce and it with 
itre, are extremely clear and excellent. Yet 
I would recommend the study of ce and il in 
Sauveur's 'Grammaire Francaise pour les 
Anglais' to every teacher, where the subject 
has received an exhaustive discussion. The 
delicate points of que as predicate receive due 
attention on p. 122. Whether je sache is sub- 
junctive or indicative is one of those disputed 
points that will never be settled (cf. Am. 
Journ. of Philol., Vol. I., p. 197). 

In the Second Part, the opening chapter 
shows the relation of the French to the Latin, 
and this feature is made more prominent 
throughout the rest of the book. It is intend- 
ed for more advanced pupils and will form an 
excellent introduction to the comparative study 
of the French. The treatment of the subjunc- 
tive is thorough and complete, and the ex- 
amples from the best authors given at the end 
of each special head serve as models to the 
English exercises for translation into French. 

It would not be a difficult task to find fault 
with many things in the book, but I have only 
attempted to call attention to its excellencies 
and point out in what respect it might have 
been improved. Naturally one who pays 
more attention to matter than to the manner 
in which he presents it will occasionally use 
expressions that a second reading would have 
improved. One of these cases we find in the 
expression "there is had in view." We can, 



however, more willingly excuse these defects 
than erroneous statement. 

In conclusion we heartily recommend this 
new book to all colleagues as a vast improve- 
ment on the ordinary school text-book. 

Sylvester Primer. 

College of Charleston. 



ENGLISH METRE. 

Chapters on English Metre, by Joseph B. 
Mayor, M.A. London, C.J. Clay & Sons, 
1886. viii, 206 pp. 8vo. 

An assembly of classical and high-school 
teachers happened the other day to fall into a 
discussion about the study of English versifica- 
tion. The sentiment prevailed that with classes 
in English literature poetry should be read for 
the sense rather than for the metre. One 
gentleman waxed bolder. What was the use 
of poetry, anyhow ? Nothing, he assured us, 
had ever been said in poetry that could not be 
better said in prose. Now, even a body of 
schoolmasters feels a little shy when it comes 
to wiping poetry off the face of the globe, and 
I am bound to say that the speaker did not 
carry his audience with him. But such utter- 
ances are depressing in many ways. Doubly 
pleasant is it, therefore, to take up this book 
of Mayor's, and find an Englishman, a uni- 
versity scholar, a friend and aid to those who 
would live in the classics, deliberately advo- 
cating for schools the study and analysis of 
English metres. Moreover, he writes this 
text-book to help the cause. He takes his 
subject seriously. Your classical man, ap- 
proaching the vernacular, too often assumes a 
patronizing and off-duty air, sees all things in 
Greek, and looks over his spectacles at a bit of 
native verse with — "Not a bad little choriam- 
bic, that!" Such a writer is pretty sure to 
ignore the work of Germanists. Schipper, in 
his Metrik, has a fair and exhaustive introduc- 
tion on the factors of English verse ; quantity 
(Kap. V.) fares better than one could reasona- 
bly ask. It is therefore surprising to find Dr. 
Goodell (Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc, 1885) 
writing on the very foundation of our metres 
and saying not a word of Schipper, of Rieger, 
of Scherer, and the rest. Aside from his ex- 
travagant claims for quantity (well answered 
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